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of an occasional Welsh and Armenian word which had been
dragged into a narrative of English adventures. The punish-
ment he supposes himself to have inflicted is, indeed, purely
imaginary ; but it is the measure of what he would have done
if he could, and, considering the nature of the offence, is by
far the bloodiest code of criticism ever yet put forth. . . .

" Mr. Borrow boasts that he is the uncompromising enemy
of cant in all its varieties, but a less stern judge than himself
would hardly apply any milder term to his profession than he
could have suffered no greater mortification than to have ex-
torted praise where he has provoked abuse. Such protesta-
tions only show how much his opponents have succeeded in
vexing him, and it would have been better if he had possessed
a little more of the spirit of Bentley, who, when an enemy
talked of writing him down, replied * that no author was ever
written down except by himself/ . . . Nobody sympa-
thises with wounded vanity, and the world only laughs when
a man angrily informs it that it does not rate him at his true
value. The public to whom he appeals must, after all, be the
judge of his pretensions. Their verdict at first is frequently
wrong, but it is they themselves who must reverse it, and not
the author who is upon his trial before them. The attacks of
critics, if they are unjust, invariably yield to the same remedy.
Time is the specific.

" Though we do not think that Mr. Borrow is a good coun-
sel in his own cause, we are yet strongly of opinion that Time
in his case has some wrongs to repair, and that Lavengro has
not obtained the fame which was its due. It contains passages
which in their way are not surpassed by anything in English
literature. The truth and vividness of the descriptions both
of scenes and persons, coupled with the purity, force, and
simplicity of the language, should confer immortality upon
many of its pages. ... To this we must add that various
portions of the history are known to be a faithful narrative of
Mr. Borrow*$ career, while we ourselves testify, as to many other
parts of his volumes, that nothing can excel the fidelity with
which he has described both men and things. Far from his show-
ing any tendency to exaggeration, such of his characters as we